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Concluded  from  our  last. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM. 

The  only  other  feature  of  the  Prussian  system 
j  to  which  we  propose  to  call  your  attention,  is  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  common 
schools.  This  particular  has  been  so  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  interesting  report  of  Professor 
Stowe,  already  referred  to,*  that  I  sh.all  confine  my 
remarks  on  it,  to  a  single  topic,  the  place  assigned 
to  morals  and  religion  in  the  course  of  studies  pre- 
j  scribed  for  the  schools. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  not  confined  to  mere 
intellectual  developement,  much  less  to  the  im¬ 
parting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge.  The 
full  perfection  of  our  being  in  another  world 
through  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  this,  is 
regarded  as  the  end  of  education,  the  full  devel¬ 
opement  of  our  double  nature  as  the  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  “  Every  thing  de¬ 
monstrates  to  us”  says  the  director  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  of  Potsdam,  in  his  report  of  1826,  “that 
the  temporal  well  being  of  an  individual,  like  that 
of  a  people,  is  by  no  means  secured  by  great  in¬ 
tellectual  developement  and  refined  civilization. 
The  true  happiness  of  an  individual,  as  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  rests  on  strict  morality,  on  self  command,  on 
humility  and  moderation,  on  the  .voluntary  per- 
fomiance  of  his  duties  to  God,  to  his  superiors 
sad  to  his  neighbor.  Religious  and  moral  educa¬ 
tion  is  consequently  the  first  want  of  the  people — 


•  Copious  extracts  from  this  report  were  given  in  our 
^two  numbers. 


where  this  is  deficient  all  other  education  is  not 
only  without  real  utility,  but  in  certain  respects 
dangerous.”  The  whole  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Normal  Seminaries  is  accordingly  directed  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  the  future  teacher  with  a  deep 
religious  feeling.  This  is  regarded  as  essential, 
not  only  to  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  self 
denial  and  patient  industry,  which  their  situation 
particularly  requires,  but  to  their  fitness  for  devel¬ 
oping  and  strengthening  the  moral  feelings  of 
their  pupils. 

The  care  of  the  Prussian  government  is  not 
however,  confined  to  the  education  of  the  teachers. 
The  exercises  of  all  the  schools  commence  and 
close  with  prayer,  and  one  hour  daily  is  devoted 
to  bible  reading  and  other  religious  instruction. 
On  the  paramount  importance  of  this  feature  of  the 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  I  hope  to  enlarge.  The 
people  of  America  however  they  may  differ  in  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  doctrine  are  a  moral  and  religious  peo¬ 
ple.  When  recently  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  le¬ 
gislature  of  New  York,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
prayer  in  the  common  schools,  the  proposal  met 
with  a  decided  and  nearly  unanimous  rejection. 
Still  we  fear  that  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
schools  with  prayer,  is  far  from  being  a  general 
practice,  and  the  employment  of  the  scriptures  as 
the  text-book  for  morals  in  the  manner  followed 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  still  less  so.  Even  reli¬ 
gious  men  appear  to  labor  under  grievous  misap¬ 
prehensions  on  this  subject.  Forgetting  that  man 
is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  being,  a  creature 
of  God,  having  duties  to  perform  to  his  Creator, 
as  well  as  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  creatures 
— that  to  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
duties — to  place  before  him  the  motives  to  their 
performance,  which  God  himself  hath  revealed — 
and  habituate  him  to  act  in  obedience  to  these  mo¬ 
tives,  constitutes  one  great  end  of  education.  They 
limit  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  intellect,  and  appear  to  regard  the 
moral  culture  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  pa¬ 
rent.  The  same  causes  however,  which,  render 
it  necessary  for  parents  to  commit  to  others  the 
culture  of  their  children’s  understanding,  operate 
equally  in  regard  to  the  moral  training.  Is  it  a 
less  difficult  task  to  inform  the  intellect  than  to 
mould  the  heart  ?  to  develope  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  than  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the 
moral  sensibilities  ?  Is  the  parent  who  from  a 
sense  of  inability  declines  the  one,  any  more  qual¬ 
ified  to  perform  the  other,  or  will  the  avocations 
which  preclude  him  from  undertaking  the  intel¬ 
lectual  training  of  his  child,  leave  him  leisure  for 
the  still  more  arduous  task  of  imparting  these 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  ought  to  be  reg¬ 
ulated  ill  every  action  of  life  ? 

The  teacher  then,  by  his  previous  training  and 
his  experience  in  the  management  of  children,  is 
better  qualified  than  the  majority  of  parents  for 
imparting  moral  instruction.  He  enjoys  also  pe¬ 
culiar  facilities  for  doing  so,  both  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  which  he  spends  in  their  society  and 


the  incidents  which  occur  to  throw  light  on  indi¬ 
vidual  character  in  children’s  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Is  he  then  to  let  slip  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity  which  he  enjoys,  for  impressing  on  the 
yet  susceptible  mind  of  youth  the  lessons  of 
Christian  morality  ?  Is  he  through  a  fear  of  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  province  of  the  parent,  to  make 
no  reference  in  his  intercourse  with  the  child,  to 
those  motives  by  which  only  duty  can  be  success¬ 
fully  enforced  ?  If  he  be  a  Christian,  he  dare  not 
act  in  this  manner ;  he  knows  that  he  cannot  di¬ 
vest  himself  of  the  responsibility  flowing  from  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  pupils.  And 
whether  Christian  or  not,  he  cannot  if  he  would, 
cease  to  exert  a  moral  influence  over  his  pupils,  and 
yet  continue  to  develope  their  intellect.  If  he 
abstains  from  presenting  scriptural  motives  as 
principles  of  action,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
others.  If  he  does  not  teach  positively  he  must 
teach  negatively,  and  all  the  more  powerfully,  that 
in  this  way  he  strengthens  the  principles  which 
are  natural  to  the  heart.  No  man,  in  fine,  can 
occupy  the  situation  of  a  teacher,  can  for  many 
hours  daily  come  into  contact  with  the  minds  of 
youth,  at  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  most 
susceptible  of  impression,  and  not  stamp  their 
character,  more  or  less  with  his  own  image. 
Some  however  admit  morality  to  be  within  the 
province  of  the  teacher,  who  nevertheless  exclude 
religion. 

Now  this  is  a  distinction  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
cognise.  In  the  language  of  Cousin,  in  his  report 
to  the  chamber  of  Peers  on  the  education  law, 
“  there  is  no  moral  education  without  religion; 
il  n’  y  a  pas  d’  education  moral  sans  religion.” 
This  is  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher,  based  on  an 
induction  of  facts  furnished  by  his  own  and  other 
countries,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  those  who 
would  be  thought  philosophers. 

The  Christian  can  explain  the  facts  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded.  He  can  tell  whence  it  is, 
that  all  attempts  to  teach  morals  apart  from  reli¬ 
gion  have  failed,  while  the  humblest  instruments 
have  been  successful,  who  proceeded  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  principle.  And  yet  Christians  are  found  wil¬ 
ling  to  leave  the  moral  faculty  uninstructed,  rather 
than  run  the  imaginary  risk  of  cherishing  a  sectarian 
spirit  by  introducing  the  bible  into  schools,  and  to 
deprive  their  children  of  the  privilege  of  prayer, 
rather  than  offend  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
are  either  altogether  opposed  to  any  public  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  un¬ 
willing  to  join  with  Christians  of  a  different 
denomination  in  making  that  acknowledgement. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  we  believe,  favorably  disposed  to  both 
these  measures.  The  religious  scruples  of  the 
minority  might  be  respected  by  making  the  hour 
for  religious  instruction  the  first  after  the  meeting 
of  the  School,  and  permitting  their  children  to  ab¬ 
sent  themselves.  Of  the  necessity  of  some  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  subject,  we  are  convinced  from 
what  we  have  witnessed  in  visiting  the  schools. 
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We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  this  essay,  al¬ 
ready  protracted  to  a  length  much  beyond  what 
we  had  anticipated.  When  we  consider  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  difficulty 
of  treating  aright  many  of  the  topics  on  which  we 
have  addressed  you,  we  tremble  at  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  we  have  thus  incurred,  but  confident 
in  the  purity  of  our  intentions  and  believing  that  the 
tendency  of  all  discussion  is  to  elicit  truth,  we 
have  stated  our  views  and  sentiments,  and  shall 
rejoice  if  the  exposition  of  them  shall  call  forth 
others,  better  qualified  to  correct  the  errors  into 
which  we  may  have  fallen  and  supply  the  many 
deficiencies  with  which  we  are  assuredly  charge¬ 
able. 

THE  EDUCATOR. 

SASTON,  PA.,  JULY  30,  1838. 


Fourth  .Annual  Report  on  the  Common  Schools 

fyc.  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Superintendent. 

In  a  former  notice  of  this  report,  we  promised 
to  advert  to  some  particulars,  in  which  we  differ 
in  opinion,  from  the  superintendent.  We  now 
redeem  this  promise. 

We  may  premise  by  remarking,  that  while  we 
regard  with  respect,  and  approbation,  the  exist¬ 
ing  school  law,  as  an  important  step  in  the  march 
of  improvement,  we  are  far  from  viewing  it  as  a 
perfect  system.  While  we  admire  the  rude  sin¬ 
gle  stroke  engine,  in  use  before  the  time  of 
Watt,  as  a  mighty  step  in  the  progress  of  inven¬ 
tion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  reserve  our  higher 
admiration,  for  the  finished  product  of  human 
genius  and  science,  the  wonder  working  power, 
which  is  now  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  so¬ 
ciety,  multiplying  indefinitely  the  resources  of 
man,  subjugating  all  nature  to  his  dominion, 
approximating  continents,  and  modifying  even 
tlie  external  features  of  the  gfobe  which  he  in¬ 
habits.  In  the  views  which  w’e  have  given  of 
the  Prussian  system,  we  have  without  directly 
specifying  that  of  Pennsylvania,  pointed  out 
what  we  believe  to  be  its  leading  defects ;  the 
want  of  a  just  conception,  of  what  constitutes 
the  duty  of  the  government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  people  on  the  other;  the  applying  of  the 
state  appropriation  to  purposes  not  falling  within 
the  province  of  the  government  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  neglect  of  its  own  special  duty,  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  qualified  teachers  to  the  schools  ;  the 
applying  of  the  tax  raised  by  the  people  to  the 
payment  of  the  school  fees  instead  of  providing 
a  salary,  dwelling  house  and  garden  for  the  teach¬ 
er  ;  the  comparative  exemption  of  many  of  the 
individuals  immediately  benefited  by  the  school 
system  from  bearing  its  burdens  and  the  devolv¬ 
ing  of  these  on  persons  who  receive  no  immedi¬ 
ate  advantage  from  it,  having  no  children  to  ed¬ 
ucate,  or  requiring  for  their  children  a  superior 
education  to  what  is  afforded  by  the  common 
schools,  and  having  to  pay  for  this  at  academies 
and  private  schools ;  the  devolving  of  the  exam¬ 
ining  of  the  teachers  and  inspection  of  the  schools 
on  school  directors,  whose  habits  and  education 
in  many  instances  disqualify  them  for  the  task, 
instead  of  entrusting  these  important  functions 
to  boards  composed  cff  qualified  persons ;  the 
imposing  upon  the  school  directors  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  such  boards  and  of  in¬ 
spectors,  duties  so  various  and  complicated  as  to 


preclude  the  undertaking  of  them  by  the  persons  ] 
best  fitted  to  discharge  them  aright ;  the  absence 
of  any  higher  tribunal  to  mediate  between  the 
school  directors  and  the  teachers,  and  raised 
above  local  prejudice  to  watch  over  the  general 
interests  of  education  ;  and  the  degrading  of  the 
office  of  teacher  by  causing  it  to  be  held  not  ob  j 
vitam  aut  culpam,  as  in  other  countries,  but  at ; 
the  pleasure  of  the  school  directors,  who  at  the 
close  of  every  semi-annual  engagement  may  con-  j 
tinue  the  former  teacher  or  employ  another,  as  i 
they  deem  proper. 

We  trust  that  we  will  not  be  misunderstood  in 
stating  thus  frankly  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
defects  of  a  system  which  compared  with  what 
went  before  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Weliave 
no  interest  to  serve,  no  prejudice  to  gratify. — 
Believing  the  common  school  system  to  be  the 
palladium  of  this  country’s  liberties  we  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  that  system  freed  from  every  imper¬ 
fection  and  placed  on  the  firmest  basis. 

We  are  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  accomplishing  what  has 
been  already  done  and  to  award  the  full  meed  of 
approbation  to  those  by  whose  instrumentality  it 
has  been  effected.  We  are  aware  also  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  caution  in  introducing  changes  and  of 
the  injurious  influence  of  frequent  alterations. 
As  however  the  superintendent  intimates  the 
probability  of  a  revision  of  the  common  school 
law  being  gone  into  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
we  shall  consider  it  our  duty  from  time  to  time, 
to  urge  on  public  attention  the  defects'^of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law,  with  a  view  to  their  removal. 

We  recur  again  then  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  grand  defect  of  the  existing  system,  the  ex¬ 
empting  of  the  majority  of  individuals  benefited 
by  It,  from  bearing  any  considerable  proportion 
of  its  burdens.  Every  individual  who  is  willing 
to  work  in  this  country  is  able  to  contribute  at 
least  to  the  expenses  of  educating  his  children— 
God  has  devolved  on  him  the  duty  of  doing  so, 
equally  as  of  maintaining  them  until  they  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  To  tax  others  for  the 
education  of  these  children,  is  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  tax  them*  for  their  maintenance  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  may 
require  aid.  The  relieving  of  parents  from  di¬ 
rectly  contributing  to  the  expense  of  educating 
their  children  is  not  however  more  unjust  than  it 
is  inexpedient.  By  one  of  those  beautiful  pro¬ 
visions  with  which  the  moral  government  of  God 
abounds,  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  made  the 
means  of  developing  some  of  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and  strengthening  indirectly  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  social  system.  The  parent  to  whose 
self-denying  exertions  his  children  are  indebted  for 
the  blessings  of  education,  secures  in  this  way  the 
gratitude  of  these  children  and  his  declining  years 
soothed  by  their  affectionate  attentions  while  the 
children  in  the  sacrifices  made  by  their  parents, 
learn  at  once  the  value  of  education,  the  duty  of 
diligently  improving  their  opportunities  of  acquir¬ 
ing  it  and  the  strength  of  that  affection  from  which 
the  sacrifices  are  made.  The  lessons  of  frugality, 
of  patient  industy,  of  noble  self-denial  which  the 
child  thus  receives,  not  by  precept,  but  from  the 
living  example  of  his  parents,  the  drawing  forth 
of  his  affections  toward  those  who  have  not  mere¬ 
ly  given  him  being  but  are  bearing  privations  for 
his  sake;  and  the  habits  of  self-dependance,  atten¬ 
tion  and  industry  which  by  the  action  of  motives 
80  powerful  are  inwrought  in  the  soul,  constitute 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  eduoation  and 


form  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  struggles 
of  active  life.  This  is  not  mere  theory — it  has 
been  realized  in  the  experience  of  a  whole  people 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Occupying  a  less 
fertile  soil,  enjoying  fewer  political  privileges, 
and  distinguished  from  their  southern  neighbours 
only  by  their  possessing  a  school  system,  which 
while  it  brought  education  within  the  reach  of  all, 
required  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  every  one 
for  securing  its  advantages,  the  Scottish  people 
are  confessedly  superior  to  the  English,  both  in 
intellectual  and  moral  virtues.  “On  the  subject 
of  its  consequences — on  the  importance  of  such 
a  difference  says,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  for  Febrdary  1813,  two  facts  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 

1.  There  is  no  poor  rate  in  Scotland.  In 
England  every  eighth  or  ninth  man  is  a  pauper ; 
and  the  poor  rate,  which  was  little  under  five 
millions  ten  years  ago,  is  probably  as  much  more 
than  six  at  present. 

2.  According  to  the  criminal  calendars  of  the 
two  countries,  for  every  single  criminal  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  an  equal  quantity  ©f  the  population  you 
have  eleven  in  England.  The  account  then  stands 
thus — Violations  of  the  law  eleven  times  less 
frequent  in  Scotland,  than  in  England — In  Scot¬ 
land  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes,  are  ad¬ 
equate  to  their  madntenance,  in  England  not  ad¬ 
equate  by  a  prodigious  and  growing  deficiency.” 

So  much  then  for  disturbing  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  and  by  transferring  to  others,  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  parent,  interrupting  the 
play  of  that  moral  machinery,  by  which  God  gov¬ 
erns  the  universe.  But  the  case  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  may  be  said,  differs  widely  from  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  labouring  classes  of  England  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  referred  to,  were  indebted  for  the  gratuitous 
education  which  they  received,  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  school  society  and  the  National  Society 
for  promoting  education  in  the  principles  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  institutions  of  a  private  and  char¬ 
itable  nature ;  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  receive 
their  education  from  the  State.  The  stale  there¬ 
fore  comes  in  the  room  of  the  parents,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  youthful  citizen,  will  flow  forth  to¬ 
wards  his  country  and  patriotism,  will  occupy 
the  place. which  you  have  assigned  to  filial  piety. 
Vain  expectation  !  Patriotism  never  dwelt  in  that 
bosom,  which  throbbed  not  in  early  life  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  affection  towards  the  guardians  of  his  in¬ 
fancy.  You  invert  the  pyramid,  when  you  make 
patriotism  the  basis  of  virtue.  The  heart  must 
have  thrilled  with  other  emotions,  to  be  capable 
of  this  complicated  sentiment.  The  conduct  of 
beloved  parents,  toiling  to  procure  for  him  the 
means  of  a  sound  education,  denying  themselves, 
to  bestow  on  him  tliis  highest  blessing,  even  a 
child  can  understand  and  feel,  but  Ull  him  that  his 
education  is  the  gift  of  his  country,  and  you  di¬ 
minish  his  sense  of  obligation  towards  his  parents, 
without  calling  forth  one  emotion  of  gratitude, 
towards  the  cold  abstraction  which  you  substitute 
in  their  room. 

There  is  another  more  tangible  form  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  the  argument  on  this  questios 
of  expediency  may  be  placed.  The  sum  whick 
can  be  raised  by  the  School  tax,  added  to 
the  state  appropriation  are  barely  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  system  on  its  present 
limited,  and  imperfect  scale.  If  extended  in 
the  manner  proposed  in  this  report,  much  moo 
if  the  necessary  measures  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
rendering  the  education  equal  to  that  given  in  Pntf- 
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sia,  ot  even  if  the  ihodle  of  teachirig  continuing 
as  at  ptescnt,  the  schools  arc  to  bc  kept  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a  measure  of  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity  recourse  must  be  had  to  in¬ 
creased  taxation.  And  to  whom  are  you  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  vote  this  tax  ?  Why  to  persons,  many  of 
whom  have  no  direct  interest  in  its  application. 
To  expect  that  these  individuals  will  assess  them¬ 
selves  to  the  extent  necessary,  for  imparting  a 
suitable  education  to  children,  many  of  whose  pa¬ 
rents,  though  contributing  to  the  tax,  a  mere  trifle 
if  any  thing,  are  as  able  to  educate  them,  as  the 
tax  payers  are  to  educate  their  own,  is  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  the  proposal  itself  is  unjust.  Public 
spirit  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  a  measure, 
felt  by  all  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  have 
hitherto  induced  them  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
but  these  feelings  must  not  be  urged  too  far. 
The  result  may  be  a  reaction  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  and  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  as  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  former  law.  Remove  the  pal¬ 
pable  injustice  of  exempting  those  who  are  benfit- 
ed,  convince  those  whom  you  call  upon  to  help 
them,  that  they  are  willing  to  help  themselves, 
and  you  may  with  confidence  rely  on  obtaining  by 
taxation  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  in 
this  way.  Continue  this  unequal  pressure  on  a 
part  of  the  splendid  but  unconsolidated  edifice 
which  you  are  erecting,and  you  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  whole  structure.  ‘  The  patience  of  men  ani¬ 
mated  byasense  of  duty  and  honor’, ’said  the  Father 
of  his  country  in  one  of  his  communications  to 
Congress,  “  will  support  them  to  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  it  will  not  go.”  Even  to  approach 
this  point  in  a  question  involving  interests  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  existing  school  law  is  the 
height  of  temerity.  If  however  it  be  said  that 
the  taxables  are  to  a  great  extent  the  individuals 
benefited,  the  answer  is  that  even  in  this  case  it 
is  inexpedient  to  raise  the  whole  amount  re¬ 
quired  by  direct  taxation.  All  wise  goverments 
prefer  duties,  on  imports  to  direct  taxes  and  why, 
but  because  the  tax  is  thus  blended  with  the  price 
of  the  article,  and  men  pay  willingly  for  what  they 
receive  a  tangible  equivalent.  Paying  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  school  tax,  and  paying  a  school  fee  for 
your  own  child  are  felt  to  be  different,  even  though 
the  amount  in  the  former  case  should  be  less 
than  in  the  latter.  But  making  all  reasonable 
concessions  as  to  the  number  of  the  taxables  di¬ 
rectly  benefited  by  the  school  system,  there  still 
remains,  a  numerous  and  influential  portion  of 
them  who  have  as  we  have  shown  no  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  the  application  of  the  tax,  and  these  are 
precisely  the  individuals  whose  support  it  is  most 
important  to  retain,  because  on  them  as  directors 
the  workings  of  the  law  is  frequently  devolved. 
To  the  succt^s  of  the  system  it  is  essential  that 
such  individuals  should  be  zealous  in  its  advocacy 
but  how  can  this  be  expected  if  its  burdens  press 
unequally  on  themselves. 

We  shall  conclude  our  argument  for  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  modifying  the  existing  law  so  as  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  school  directors  of  each  district  to  fix 
a  moderate  fee  to  be  payable  for  each  child  atten¬ 
ding  the  schools,  by  stating  very  briefly  the  ben¬ 
eficial  consequences  which  would  result  from 
such  a  change. 

1.  The  additional  funds  thus  obtained  would 
enable  the  schools  to  be  kept  up  during  a  longer 
period  of  the  year.  The  average  period  over  the 
whole  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1838  is 
stated  in  the  report  at  6  months,  the  other  6 


months  being  spent  by  the  children  (except  in 
those  rare  cases  in  which  private  schools  are  o- 
petted  during  the  interval)  in  acquiring  habits  of 
idleness,  and  ilnlearning  what  they  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  taughti  This  is  a  serious  evil.  We 
know  not  how  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  state, 
but  in  the  borough  of  Easton  we  are  informed 
that  it  was  very  different  before  the  introduction 
of  the  school  law.  The  schools  were  then  kept 
open  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  whereas 
now  under  the  new  law,  most  of  the  private 
schools  have  been  broken  up  or  greatly  enfeebled, 
and  the  period  of  attendance  reduced. 

2.  The  state  appropriation  and  school  tax 
are  barely  adequate  to  the  payment  of  teacher’s 
salaries  even  for  the  limited  period  stated  above, 
although  the  average  compensation  for  male  tea¬ 
chers  in  under  $19  per  month  in  a  country  in 
which  the  common  labourer  receives  a  dollar  a 
day !  As  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  increase 
of  means  is  not  to  be  expected  from  increased 
taxation,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  increase  of  the  state  appropriation.  How 
important  in  these  circumstances  to  apply  the 
simple  remedy  suggested  above,  which  would 
not  only  provide  for  the  continuance  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  teaching,  but  by  setting  free 
a  part  of  the  state  appropriation,  leave  funds  for 
providing  the  means  of  training  thoroughly  qual¬ 
ified  teachers.  The  school  tax  and  part  of  the 
'"'’'’■''’"■•’‘’on  aided  by  the  school  fees  would  sup- 

ichers.  The  remainder  of  the  appro- 

ight  be  applied  to  teachers  seminaries. 

3.  'Ihe  modification  above  recommended 
would  operate  beneficially  both  upon  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  and  the  children 
themselves.  Some  of  the  moral  influences  which 
it  would  exert  have  been  already  stated.  We 
may  remark  in  addition,  that  it  would  give  the 
parent  a  title  and  create  in  him  a  desire  to  enquire 
into  the  progress  of  his  chilli  and  visit  occasion¬ 
ally  the  school  house.  This  we  believe  to  be  of 
very  rare  occurrence  at  present.  The  parents 
feel  that  the  state  has  as  it  were,  taken  out  of 
their  hands  the  responsibility  of  educating  their 
children,  and  they  leave  to  the  school  directors 
what,  if  paying  for  their  children  they  would  do 
themselves.  Now  this  is  a  serious  evil.  In 
the  language  of  the  report:  “The  system  cannot 
be  kept  in  useful  existence  unless  the  people  feel 
an  interest  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  opera¬ 
tions.  All  experience  shews  that  this  interest  to 
continue  and  be  useful  must  be  a  pecuniary  one.” 
We  differ  only  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
expressed.  Scrutinizing  the  conduct  and  accounts 
of  the  officers  of  tiie  system  and  ascertaining  that 
the  whole  machine  is  kept  in  cheap  and  efficient 
action,  in  other  words,  instructing  the  directors 
to  reduce  the  tax  as  low  as  possible  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  they  comply  with  these  instructions,  is 
the  manifestations  of  interest  flowing  from  the 
system  of  support,  by  taxation  alone  ;  visiting 
the  school  maintaining  kindly  intercourse  with  the 
teacher  and  stimulating  the  children  to  diligence 
by  reproof  and  encouragement,  will  be  the  natu¬ 
ral  result  of  combining  with  the  public  salary  the 
exaction  of  school  fees.  Which  of  these  system 
is  most  likely  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the 
school  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 

4.  'The  payment  of  fees  would  operate  bene¬ 
ficially  on  the  teacher,  by  holding  out  a  direct 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  desire  of  bettering  his 
circumstances.  The  arrangements  in  some  school  j 
districts  are  ingeniously  contrived  to  discourage 


all  feelings  of  this  nature.  The  school  directors 
allocate  the  children  to  the  different  schools. 
The  parents  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
The  number  of  schools  is  made  such  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  ample  quota  for  each  teacher,  whatever 
be  his  qualifications.  And  with  laudable  impar¬ 
tiality  their  salaries,  unless  under  very  particular 
circumstances,  are  made  equal. 

Our  space  is  filled  and  yet  we  have  given  but 
an  imperfect  view  6f  the  first  of  those  prelimina¬ 
ry  considerations,  which  we  stated  at  the  outset 
and  have  not  at  all  entered  on  the  Report  itself. 
Our  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
point  which  we  have  been  discussing,  must  be 
our  apology.  We  are  aware  that  the  view  which 
we  have  taken  will  startle  many,  'fhere  is  some¬ 
thing  very  fascinating  to  the  imagination,  in  the 
state  charging  itself  with  the  whole  expense  of  the 
people’s  education  and  dispensing  to  the  citizens 
unbought  this  precious  boon.  When  examined 
more  closely  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme  are  imaginary,  rather 
than  real.  The  duty  of  the  state,  in  the  matter 
of  education  is  to  originate,  that  of  the  people  to 
support  and  maintain.  The  one  performs  its  duty, 
when  itestahiislies  the  school,  educates  the  teach¬ 
er  ,  and  by  regularly  constituted  authorities,  watch¬ 
es  over  the  manner  in  which  his  duty  is  perform¬ 
ed  ;  on  the  other  devolves  the  burden  of  uphold¬ 
ing  the  school,  when  once  established,  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  teacher.  Gratuitous  education  to  a 
whole  people  is  an  impossibility — whereever  plac¬ 
ed  the  burden  must  press  somewhere.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  and  in  this  we  think  we  are  borne  out  by 
experience  that  the  burden  will  press  least  where 
providence  has  placed  it  on  the  parent.  That 
it  will  be  most  cheerfully  borne  by  him,  we  have 
every  assurance  in  the  strength  of  that  affection 
which  for  this  very  reason  among  others  has 
been  implanted  in  his  bosom.  Every  system  of 
ublic  education  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
as  made  the  income  of  the  teacher  depend,  in 
part  at  least,  on  fees  paid  by  the  parents.  The 
magnificent  project  of  the  French  republic  in 
1793  and  1794  based  on  opposite  principles,  prov¬ 
ed  a  signal  failure.  We  shall  resume  this  subject 
in  our  next. 


CONNECTICUT  REDEEMED. 

This  was  the  title  of  a  brief  article  in  our  last  number,  but 
it  is  still  more  appropriate  as  a  caption  to  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Connecticut  Observer,  of  Hartford. — Wo 
understand  that  the  Bill  referred  to,  passed  the  f  enate  with 
almost  as  much  of  unanimity  as  it  did  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

‘The  Bill  creating  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common 
Schools,  passed  the  House  with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  appoitment  of  eight  persons,  one 
from  each  County,  who  in  connection  with  the  Governor,  shall 
constitute  a  “  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools." 
This  Board  is  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature  the  con¬ 
dition  of  every  Common  School  in  the  State,  the  means  of 
popular  education  generally,  and  to  suggest  such  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  for  promoting  pop- 
pular  education,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient.  To  enable 
them  the  better  todischarge  their  duties,  the  Board  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole 
time,  if  required,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  in¬ 
terest,  and  promote  the  usefulness  of  Common  Schools,  and 
who  shall  be  compensated  for  his  services  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  State.’ 

The  town  of  Toronto,  Mass,  has  been  indiet* 
ed  by  the  grand  jury  for  not  supporting,  as  by 
statute  directed,  a  common  school  within  its  linn 
its. — Good! 
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WYSE  ON  EDUCATION  REFORM,  Vol.  1. 

London,  1836. 

Having  stated  the  necessity  of  combining,  thor¬ 
oughly  the  three  branches  of  education.  Physical, 
Intellectual  and  Moral,  in  the  language  quoted  in 
our  last,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  effectually  conducting  each. 
Into  the  ample  details  which  his  work  contains 
on  each  of  these  branches,  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  one  or  two  brief  extracts  under  each  head. 

PHYSICAL  EDCCATION. 

After  noticing  gymnastic  exercises,  of  which 
to  a  certain  extent  he  approves,  the  author  thus 
proceeds : 

“With  these  general  gymnastic  exercises  must, 
however,  be  conjoined,  in  greater  or  less  propor¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  description  of  school,  the 
exercises  of  industry.  In  country  schools  espe¬ 
cially,  field  labor  may  with  advantage  be  pursu¬ 
ed,  under  intelligent  masters.  In  no  case,  indeed 
where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  should  the  scholars 
be  without  opportunities,  at  least,  of  gardening. 
Mechanical  arts,  particularly  in  the  higher  grad^e 
of  schools,  may  also  with  great  advantage  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Carpenters’  work,  turning  in  wood 
and  metal,  &c.  &c.  furnished  to  all  classes  not  on¬ 
ly  a  useful  and  agreeable  means  of  occupation,  a 
wholesome  exercise,  but  offer  innumerable  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  applying  to  practical  utility,  their 
knowledge  in  mathematics,  drawing,  chemistry, 
&c.  They  exercise  the  eye  and  hand  ;  compel 
the  mind  to  develope  its  resources;  gradually 
form  the  taste  for  the  useful  and  ornamental  in 
art ;  accustom  to  patience,  invention,  and  perse¬ 
verance  ;  and  teach  a  skill  and  dexterity,  of  the 
highest  benefit  on  a  thousand  other  occasions,  in 
managing  every  sort  of  instrument,  and  applying 
to  the  best  use  whatever  material  may  be  placed 
in  their  hands.  No  reward  can  stimulate  more 
powerfully  than  the  pleasure,  which  always  results 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  work  of  one’s  own 
hands.  The  gratification,  also,  of  having  it  in 
one’s  power,  to  make  an  occasional  present  to  a 
parent  or  a  friend,  besides  the  moral  influence 
which  it  exerts,  produces  the  best  effects  as  an 
encouragement  to  industry.  No  school  should 
be  wholly  unprovided  with  these  means  ;  but  the 
quantity  or  quality  must  necessarily  be  determin- 
as  well  as  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  particular  branch,  by  the  rank  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  school.” 

“  Country  walks  with  their  teacher,  at  appoint¬ 
ed  seasons,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  most  ben¬ 
eficial  purposes.  The  teacher  cannot  be  too 
much  with  his  pupils,  but  especially  witli  their 
minds.  He  should  extract  education  from  every 
thing.  To  the  young,  especially,  every  thing 
around  is  a  book.  This  ambulatory  instruction 
was  justly  preferred  by  the  ancients,  to  every 
other.  It  concentrates  attention  without  labor ;  it 
exercises  the  mind  with  the  body  ;  it  communi- 
cAes  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Geography,  natural  history,  mathematics, 
especially  lend  themselves  to  this  out-of-door  il¬ 
lustration.  The  imagination  also  may  be  simi¬ 
larly  cultivated.  But  religion  more  particularly 
derives  from  such  exercises,  the  most  important 
assistance.  It  is  sufficient  for  a  child  to  see  the 
works  of  God,  to  love  God ;  to  love  God  is  the 


best  way  to  adore  him.  Children  require  not 
proofs  but  emotions.  Sentiment,  even  for  a  long 
period  after  the  appearance  of  reason,  is  still  their 
real  guide — it  is  only  when  urged  to  it,  that  they 
appeal  to  reason.  No  emotion  can  be  stronger 
than  that  which  has  its  spring  in  religion,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  helped  on  by  the  keen  sense  of 
physical  enjoyment.  It  binds  up  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  and  sacred  influences  for  ever  after,  with 
pleasure.  Happiness  after  all,  is  the  best  atmos¬ 
phere  for  youthful  education.  Whatever  checks, 
chills,  or  humbles,  is  directly  adverse  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  their  young  and  buoyant  natures.  It  is  a 
season  of  love,  and  hope,  and  exultation — and 
to  load  it  so  soon  with  the  pains  and  fears  of 
earth,  is  a  gratuitous  cruelty — an  error  as  well  as 
crime.^ 

He  concludes  his  remarks  under  this  head 
with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  position  of  school- 
houses. 

Whenever  they  can  be  placed  in  suburbs  or 
open  spaces, — wherever  most  air,  most  sky,  most 
of  the  bright  and  green  of  nature,  can  be  had — there 
in  mercy,  not  to  the  bodies  only  of  the  children, 
but  to  their  minds,  ought  such  institutions,  at  any 
expense,  to  be  planted.  Where  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  want, 
by  larger  play-rooms  and  airy  workshops  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  building.  None  of  these  circumstances 
are  trivial.  Our  school  associations  cast  their 
sunshine  or  gloom  over  many  a  long  year  of  after- 
exUtence ;  and  in  a  season  where  so  much  ‘of  our 
spiritual  nature  depends  upon  mere  material  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  much  life  and  joyesness  should  be 
thrown  into  them,  as  is  possible.  It  is  a  part  of 
education  to  make  these  simple  accessories  plea¬ 
sures,  and  not  pmns  :  the  first  rudiments  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  knowledge,  above  all  others,  should  be 
cleared  from  whatever  can  tend  to  obscure  or  dis¬ 
tort  them.” 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

“  Intellectual  Education  should  spread  out  to 
its  fullest  strength  and  size,  the  whole  intellectual 
man.  We  must  begin,  then,  with  the  beginning, 
if  we  intend  to  go  on  to  the  end.  We  live  before 
we  think ;  our  senses  are  the  first  objects  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Whatever  theory  we  adopt, — from  the 
sensualism  of  Locke  to  the  spiritualism  of  Kant, 
or  the  absolutism  of  Cousin, — the  senses  in  all 
cases,  must  practically  be  considered  as  the  great 
instruments  of  knowledge. 

These  instruments  should,  as  early  as  possible, 
be  prepared  for  use.  If  not,  when  wanted  they 
will  be  found  rusty  or  blunt.  The  education  of 
the  senses  neglected,  all  after-education  partakes 
of  a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficiency, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cure.  Educated  well, 
they  give  to  all  knowledge  and  virtue  a  positive¬ 
ness,  a  firmness,  a  vivid  freshness,  such  as  makes 
the  difference  between  waking  and  a  dream.  But 
this  portion  of  education  is  in  a  great  degree  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  work.  It  belongs  to  that  im¬ 
portant  peri^,  which  is  exclusively  the  domain 
of  the  mother, — a  period  which  by  ignorance  is 
considered  a  blank,  and  by  apathy  as  much  as 
possible  made  one  ;  but  which  if  properly  devel¬ 
oped,  will  be  found  full  of  the  most  important  prin¬ 
ciples  and  results. 

The  senses  being  educated,  next  follows  the 
education  of  the  young  intellect.  It  is  just  in  its 
bud,  and  is  not  to  be  forced  open,  but  allowed  to 


blow.  This  task,  seemingly  so  easy  in  theory, 
and  not  difficult  in  practice,  where  the  education 
is  private  or  individual,  is  singularly  so,  where 
numbers  necessarily  confound  all  distinctions,  and 
teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  up  to  a  certain  aver¬ 
age  level,  and  to  teach  through  to  a  certain  time. 
This  is  shaping  mind  “  a  coups  de  heache." 
Hence  schools,  on  our  present  system,  are  des¬ 
patched  by  gangs,  and  sent  out  with  their  ration, 
with  so  much  word-knowledge  a  head. 

Intellectual  education  is  divided  by  the  two 
great  faculties.  Sentiment  and  Reason,  in  two 
classes — aesthetic  and  rational.  The  will  is  the 
domain  of  morals,  but  depending  for  its  functions 
and  influence  on  both.  The  education  of  both 
should  be  conducted  simultaneously,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  first  order  of  their  march.  To 
rational  education  may  principally  be  applied  the 
“  intutive,’  method.  In  aesthetic  it  is  also  requi¬ 
site, — but  aesthetics  demand  something  more. 
This  method  is  nothing  more  than  the  education 
of  the  attention.  It  is  to  all  other  education, 
what  the  education  of  the  senses  is  to  it.  Pro¬ 
portionally  to  its  accuracy,  its  quickness,  its  com¬ 
pass,  is  the  perfection  of  all  its  after-modifications 
— judgment  memory,  imagination.  Attention  col¬ 
lects  the  materials — these  faculties  are  the  archi¬ 
tects.  The  child  at  first  simply  perceives — the 
faculty  is  passive — it  soon  becomes  active,  and 
directs  itself  to  certain  objects  in  preference  to 
others.  It  is  then  attention,  and  the  duties  of  di¬ 
recting  it  properly  commence.  To  do  this  im¬ 
mediately  and  effectively,  was  the  great  end  of 
Pestalozzi’s  method.  He  saw,  that  as  our  ideas 
of  sensible  objects  were  the  substratum  of  all 
others,  where  these  Avere  confused  none  others 
can  beclear.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  before 
every  thing  else,  that  of  these  objects  the  child 
should  acquire  the  most  accurate  ideas.  The 
process  adopted  was  a  rigorous  application  of  the 
maxim  of  Condillac,  but  as  old  as  the  human  mind, 
“  du  connu  a  Pinconnu.”  The  pupil  was  directed 
to  enquire, — 1.  How  many  objects,  and  how 
many  sorts,  he  had  before  him  ?  2,  What  was 
their  appearance,  their  shape,  or  their  outline  ? 
3.  What  were  their  names  ?  In  what  manner  he 
ought  to  represent  each,  by  a  sound  or  word  ? 
Under  these  three  heads, — “  Number,”  “Form,” 
and  “  Language,” — he  comprised  all  elementary 
instruction  :  the  process  of  decomposition  and 
composition  was  denominated  “intuition,”  and 
the  ideas  thus  acquired,  “  notions.”  With  these 
notions — these  stones,  well  hewn,  well  fitted, 
well  polished  for  the  purpose,  the  building  begins, 
comparisons  are  made  :  then  judgments — the  first 
in  reference  to  sensible,  then  to  abstract  objects : 
their  attributes  are  distinguished,  their  analogies, 
they  are  classified,  they  are  named,  they  are  ap¬ 
plied.  To  one  judgment  succeeds  a  series  of 
judgments — or  reasoning,  and  new  opportunities 
and  subjects  are  presented  for  its  exercise  every 
hour.  Children  delight  in  thus  discovering  and 
using  the  powers  of  their  own  mind — they  like  to 
feel  the  phenomena,  though  they  care  little  about 
explaining  them — they  like  the  sense  of  power, 
and  the  realising  of  anticipation.  This  principle 
may  be  seized,  but  should  not  be  abused.  The 
child  should  be  allowed  and  induced  to  walk,  but 
not  forced  to  grope  his  way. 

With  the  reasoning  powers,  memory  and  im¬ 
agination  begin  to  unfold.  This  is  natural.  But 
the  order  of  the  cultivation  is  another  question. 
Some  begin  with  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
memory,  some  with  that  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
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some  with  that  of  the  imagination.  But  nature 
does  not  thus  separate  them.  A  child  reasons  and  re¬ 
members,  remembers  and  reasons.  Imagination  in 
its  strongest  form,  is  memory  and  reasoning  both. 
They  are  all  thus  in  action  contemporaneously.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  discover  the  developement  of  the 
reasoning  powers  and  imagination  quite  so  easily 
as  that  of  the  memory.  The  operations  of  the 
latter  are  very  perceptible — the  operations  of  the 
two  former  are,  I  am  afraid,  not  quite  so  obvious 
to  our  apprehension.  Yet  the  reasoning  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  far  as  it  goes — (their  notions  being  more 
accurate  than  ours) — is  generally  truer  than  ours. 
Nor  is  their  imagination  less  active  ;  their  young 
life  is  one  dream  ;  they  have  scarcely  a  past  or 
a  future — they  are  all  present,  and  in  that  they 
live  most  rapidly  and  most  intensely.  But  if  we 
must  begin  with  memory,  we  must  still  call  in 
reason  to  our  assistance.  A  memory  merely  or¬ 
ganic — that  mysterious  coherence  of  sound  with 
sound,  rather  than  of  things  with  things — is  a 
memory  subject  to  a  thousand  contingencies.  The 
memory  of  most  practical  efficiency — retentive 
as  well  as  recollective — is  intellectual  memory — 
the  memory  of  analysis  ;  the  memory  of  method. 
If  the  reason  be  not  cultivated  with  the  memory, 
we  may  retain  the  object  presented,  but  in  no 
shape  fit  for  prompt  application :  if,  on  the  other 
side,  it  accompanies,  should  all  idea  of  the  object 
be  momentarily  lost,  reason  will  rediscover  it 
again.  Hence  “  learning  by  heart,”  which  forms 
so  large  a  portion  of  early  education,  requires 
great  delicacy  in  the  management.  It  may  be 
made  an  instrument  of  evil,  instead  "of  good. 
Whatever  is  learnt  however,  should  be  learnt  well. 
Half-learning  is  not  only  confused,  but  it  confuses. 
It  overlays  with  its  rubbishly  accumulations  the 
clear  and  solid,  the  real  knowledge  which  has 
been  acquired  before.  Children  themselves  dis¬ 
like  this  want  of  positiveness  and  certainty ;  it 
renders  them  listless.  When  they  have  half- 1 
ideas,  or  half-recollections,  they  wander  about  in 
the  twilight — they  lounge.  The  first  general  el¬ 
ements  in  every  branch  is  the  part  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  studied  with  most  care  :  and  not  only 
with  care,  but  as  much  as  possible,  too,  in  the 
order  in  which  nature,  under  happy  circumstances 
points  out.  They  form  the  skeleton,  which  may 
subsequently  be  clothed  with  muscles  and  flesh  ; 
whatever  is  afterwards  taken,  finds  its  w'ay  into 
nourishment  and  strength.  It  does  not  hang  as 
an  accessory  about  us,  it  is  dentified  with  our 
being  itself.” 

Having  stated  the  principles  of  intellectual  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  author  then  enters  on  their  applica¬ 
tions.  The  details  which  he  gives,  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  do  not  admit  of  abridgment. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

They  who  would  build  the  great  work  of  hu¬ 
man  perfection,  without  calling  to  their  aid  the 
chief  instrument  by  which  it  is  to, be  accomplish¬ 
ed,  attempt  not  merely  an  impossibilty,  and  se¬ 
cure  only  a  failure,  but  render  dubious,  and  fre¬ 
quently  injurious,  those  very  acquisitions  for  which 
they  have  already  laboured  with  so  much  care. 
The  Education  of  the  moral  man  is  the  education 
of  the  most  essential  portion  of  our  nature.  We 
shall  find  in  other  educations,  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  auxiliaries,  as  long  only  as  they  are  kept 
in  subordination.  The  moment  they  rebel  they 
are  its  worst  foes. 

Moral  and  Religious  Education  are  essential  to 


each  otlier.  Religion  is  not  a  mere  sanction  of 
morality,  it  is  the  highest  order  of  morality  itself. 
They  are  not  to  be  seperated — neither  are  they  to 
be  confounded.  Religion,  true  to  its  noble  name, 
is  pre-eminently  “  Obligation.”  It  is  the  law 
of  Duty.  It  is  conscience,  taught  by  God  in  his 
Revelations,  and  in  the  human  soul.  It  embraces 
“  in  nuce  ”  all  the  obligations.  It  extends  to  the 
most  intricate  as  well  as  to  the  most  simple.  But 
this  general  law  requires  its  particular  develope- 
ments.  New  relations  arise — new  duties  are  im¬ 
posed  :  their  specific  character — their  several 
shades — are  to  be  determined.  The  social  man, 
in  reference  to  society  at  large,  to  the  several  mas¬ 
ses  of  society,  has  numberless  functions  to  fulfil. 
Then  come  the  various  subdivisions  of  these  great 
classifications,  each  with  its  line  of  corresponding 
duties.  The  distinguishing  and  defining  these 
duties  is  moral  science — their  practice,  morality. 

But  neither  are  Religion  and  Morality  to  be 
limited  to  the  mere  determination  or  performance 
of  duties.  They  go  much  deeper  both  in  Individ¬ 
ual  and  Natural  Education.  Their  great  end  is 
to  form  the  character  to  such  a  temper,  that  the 
practice  of  each  and  all  these  duties  shall  natural¬ 
ly  follow.  Under  this  aspect  they  are  especially 
Education. 

Religion  is  our  first  impulse.  Morality  follows 
afterwards — Religion  is  born  with  us.  If  we  can 
fix  a  date  for  its  commencement,  if  its  origin  be  not 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  childhood,  it  may  exist,  but 
it  will  be  always  feebly — it  will  sleep  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  heart — it  will  not  be  our  inseparable 
companion  through  all  after-life.  And  what  pe¬ 
riod  can  be  better  suited  for  its  birth,  for  its  expan¬ 
sion  than  the  period  of  childhood  ? — Weakness 
and  dependence — the  necessity  of  support — the 
deep  sense  of  maternal  aflection — all  prepare  for 
that  reliance  on  an  all  powerful  and  all  good  Be¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  first  and  most  natural  expression 
of  religion  (under  favourable  circumstances)  in 
the  human  soul.  For  a  time,  his  mother  is  to 
the  infant,  God  and  nature.  It  is  round  her  he 
throws  his  little  arms  in  thanksgiving,  and  to  her 
is  addressed  his  little  voice  for  support.  All  his 
words,  all  his  actions,  form  one  continued  pray¬ 
er;  love  and  joy,  and  confidence,  and  gratitude, 
all  grow  up  in  the  mother’s  lap,  all  spread  out 
under  the  “  sweet  influences”  of  the  mother’s  eye. 
He  loves  what  she  loves,  he  loves  what  she  re¬ 
sembles — it  is  the  image  of  a  kind  being,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  sympathy  has  mixed  his  little  nature  with 
her’s  she  reciprocally,  like  the  Nature  of  Schiller, 
breathes  herself  into  him — they  are  one.  What 
more  is  requisite  than  this  for  love,  and  what 
more  is  requisite  for  faith,  than  love  in  God  ? 
She  has  already  insensibly  revealed  to  his  young 
mind  the  most  ineffable  of  all  mysteries — an  all 
creating  and  all  preserving  providence — the  being 
of  a  God.  His  mother  has  only  to  point  to  the 
Heavens  above,  and  to  the  Earth  below,  and  to 
talk  to  him  of  an  all-good  and  all-loving  Father 
— and  the  child  is  at  once  religious,  he  sees  his 
parent  in  God.  The  sphere  of  all  these  beautiful 
sympathies  is  soon  extended — he  looks  up  to  God 
for  all  that  he  once  looked  up  to  her.  Piety  lias 
awakened  with  Religion  in  his  heart 

With  Piety,  Conscience  also  begins.  He 
feels  what  it  is  to  displease  his  mother.  As  she 
to  him  was  God,  so  for  a  long  period  she  is.  also 
Conscience.  She  is  his  law  —  the  only  be¬ 
ing  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  She  it  is,  whose 
eye  he  sees  before  him  when  about  to  commit 
some  act  of  disobedience ;  she  it  is  before  whom, 
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even  before  detection,  he  feels  remorse — the  want, 
the  desire  of  confession— of  atonement.  She  is 
the  outward  representative  of  that  inward  sense, 
that  being  who  follows,  who  sees,  who  suffers, 
who  enjoys  every  thing  which  proceeds  from  him. 
In  one  word  she  is  his  moral  self,  she  is  his  Con¬ 
science. 

The  first  sense  then  of  Religion  and  Morality 
is  coeval  with  childhood — the  first  foundations  are 
to  be  found  in  sentiment — in  its  two  strongest 
manifestations,  sympathy  and  assimilation,  in 
those  profound  and  indescribable  instincts  which 
connect  the  mother  and  the  child.  At  first,  like 
all  rudiments,  they  are  few  and  weak  ;  but  they 
soon  increase  and  grow  strong.  The  love  and  re¬ 
spect  which  the  child  entertains  for  his  parents, 
attach  gradually  to  their  injunctions — the  sense  of 
duty  takes  root ;  but  when  he  finds  that  these 
very  same  injunctions  bind  them  also,  and  not 
only  them,  but  every  one  around — when  he  feels 
their  conduct,  in  mysterious  unison  with  the  con¬ 
fused  intimations  of  his  own  inward  sense,  then 
the  religious  and  moral  impulse  is  fully  confirmed 
— his  education  in  both  has  fully  begun. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  solely  with  senti¬ 
ment  ;  but  though  sufficient  to  create,  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  preserve  morality.  The  child  feels  mor¬ 
ality,  but  he  is  not  yet  a  moral  being.  Reason  is 
yet  silent — he  wants  the  great  essential  Reflection. 
He  lives  solely  in  the  present.  “It  was  yesterday,” 
is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  little  faults ;  “  It  will 
be  to-morrow,”  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  our 
menaces.  He  does  not  fully  feel  his  identity — 
he  has  no  general  rule — his  sense  of  duty  is  at¬ 
tached  only  to  particular  acts — he  has  little  fixed 
either  in  vice  or  virtue.  From  this  state,  how¬ 
ever,  he  necessarily  emerges  in  due  time ;  and  then 
it  is  that  the  consolidation  of  virtue,  the  formation 
of  character  becomes  practicable,  and  demands  at¬ 
tention. 

In  teaching  Religion  and  Morality,  we  natur¬ 
ally  look  for  the  best  code  of  both.  Where  is  it 
to  be  found?  There  are  many  excellent.  No 
nation  has  been  without  gloamings  of  the  light, 
in  the  noon  of  its  darkness  ;  without  occasional 
vouchsafings,  from  Providence,  of  the  truth. 
Yet  the  merit  even  of  the  purest  is  relative. 
'They  were  wonderful  for  the  time,  singular  in 
the  nation  ;  their  glory  is  to  have  anticipated,  or 
to  have  approached,  the  best.  But  where  is  that 
best  to  be  found  ?  Where,  but  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures?  Where,  but  in  that  speaking  and  viv¬ 
ifying  code,  teaching  by  deed,  and  sealing  its  doc¬ 
trines  by  death,  are  we  to  find  that  law  of  Truth, 
of  Justice,  of  Love,  which  has  been  the  thirst  and 
hunger  of  the  human  heart,  in  ^very  vicissitude  of 
its  history.  From  the  mother  to  the  dignitary, 
this  ought  to  be  the  Book  of  Books  ;  it  should  be 
laid  by  the  cradle  and  the  death-bed ;  it  should  be 
the  companion  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  consol¬ 
er,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  light  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  all  earthly  existence. 

To  be  Continued. 


On  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  House  of  Com: 
mons,  Mr,  Wyse  moved  that  an  address  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  she  will  appoint  a 
board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  England, 
with  the  view  of  providing  for  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  all  sums  granted  for  the  benefit  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Wyse  went  into  a  particular  examination  of 
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the  state  of  education  in  England.  He  stated  that 
in  Uie  proportion  of  educated  persons  to  the  totally 
uneducated,  most  other  countries  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  England.  Of  two  millions  of  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  in  England 
and  Wales,  one  half  were  utterly  destitute  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  If  those  between  three  and  seven  years 
were  taken,  half  a  million  more  might  be  added  to 
the  account.  In  that  cave  the  proportion  would 
be  one  to  fourteen.  Now  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  1  in  3  attend  the  public  schools — in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  1  in  7 ;  in  Prussia,  1  in  6 ;  in  Bavaria, 
the  same ;  in  Holland,  1  in  9 ;  in  Belgium,  1  in 
11 ;  in  Austria,  1  in  12;  and  in  France,  1  in  16. 

Mr.  Wyse  said  that  certain  comparisons  had 
lately  been  made,  in  France  particularly,  of  the 
state  of  crime  with  the  state  of  education,  to  show 
that  the  extension  of  intelligence  among  the  com¬ 
munity  was  not  favorable  to  virtue.  These  he 
said  were  founded  on  false  or  imperfect  returns. 

By  more  returns,  compiled  with  great  accuracy, 
it  appears  that  of  those  who  were  brought  before 
the  criminal  tribunals  of  France  in  1837,  there 


were  of  both  sexes — 

Unable  to  read  and  write,  8,464 

Who  read  and  wrote  imperfectly!  12,299 
Who  read  and  wrote  well,  2,235 

Who  had  a  superior  education,  101 


Mr  Slaney  stated  that  in  London  only  one  in 
twenty  children  received  any  education  at  all,  and 
in  some  manufacturing  districts  not  one  in  thirty. 

Mr  Wyse’s  motion  was  disagreed  to.  For  it 
70,  against  it  74. — N.  V,  E,  Pott. 


The  following  extracts  from  President  Linds- 
ley’s  address,  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  we  take  from  the  American  Annals  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  coincide  with  our  own  views,  as  to  the 
great  principle.  We  shall  revert  to  the  subject 
in  connexion  with  the  report  of  our  Superinten¬ 
dent:  when  we  hope  to  show  that  the  University 
or  College  is  the  Fair  Mouut,  whence  the  sup¬ 
plies  descend  to  refresh  the  whole  city : 

‘  The  university,’  says  he,  ‘  has  ever  been  the 
friend  and  the  nursery  of  common  schools,  when 
left  to  its  own  natural  freedom  of  action.  In  modern 
times,  wherever  the  university  has  flourished, 
untrammelled  and  unrestricted  by  jealous,  arbi¬ 
trary  authority,  there  the  common  School  has  ta¬ 
ken  root  and  prospered  also. 

‘  This  fact  is  notorious,  indisputable  and  un¬ 
disputed.  In  no  country,  at  this  day,  do  we  be¬ 
hold  the  slightest  approach  to  a  good  common 
school  system,  except  where  the  university  is 
honored  and  liberally  sustained.  Scotland,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Germany,  Holland,  New  England,  and  New 
York  may  serve  as  proof  and  comment.  I  hold 
the  attempt  to  create  and  foster  common  schools, 
without  the  aid  of  the  university,  to  be  utterly 
vain  and  nugatory.  It  cannot  be  done.  But  es¬ 
tablish  an  eflicient,  free-working  university  any¬ 
where — whether  amog  the  Turks,  the  Tartars 
or  the  Hottentots — and  the  common  school  will 
spontaneously  grow  up  around  it  and  beneath 
its  influence,  as  certainly  as  light  and  heat  flow 
from  the  sun  in  the  firmament.  It  is  in  fact  the 
great  luminary  of  the  intellectual  firmament. 

*  The  common  school  is  the  child  and  not  the 
parent — the  eflect  and  not  the  cause— -of  the 
university.  The  university  will  furnish  the  tea¬ 
chers  and  the  learning  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  inferior  schools  and  seminaries :  and  it 


will  awaken  the  desire  and  the  ambition  among 
all  classes  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  support 
schools. 

‘  No  man  can  teach  what  he  does  not  thoroughly 
understand.  Whatever  art  or  scienc  he  profes¬ 
ses  to  teach  others,  he  must  first  learn  himself. 
If  you  would  have  competent  teachers  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  our  youth  ought  to  learn  at  school  in 
order  to  become  useful  citizens,  you  must  first 
provide  for  their  proper  training.  That  is,  you 
must  send  them  to  the  higher  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  your  own  or  some  other 
State. 

‘  A  thousand  young  men  ought  now  to  be  thus 
in  training,  or  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
business  of  school-keeping,  ([for  Tennessee,  j 
Send  them  to  the  University,  at  the  Stale’s  ex¬ 
pence,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  become  qualified 
for  the  service  in  due  time.  Or,  enable  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  suitable  endowments,  to  open  her 
doors  to  all  eoiners,  and  to  educate  every  poor 
talented  youth  without  charge  ;  and  you  will  soon 
je  supplied  with  indigent  but  accomplished 
scholars,  who  will  be  glad  to  teach  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  They  will  themselves  become  pioneers 
and  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  education. 
They  will  search  out  and  expose  the  wants  and 
destitution  of  the  people,  and  will  plant  schools 
in  every  village,  and  in  every  neighbourhood, 
where  children  can  be  found. 

‘  Tennessee,  with  her  present  ample  resources, 
might  organize  and  endow  a  University  which 
could  impart  gratuitous  instruction  to  all  her  stu¬ 
dious  and  deserving  youth ;  and  thus  eventually 
elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  insure  its 
advantages  to  every  portion  and  order  of  its  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  population. 

‘  Having  on  various  occasions  heretofore,  dis¬ 
cussed  at  large  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
— having  reviewed  the  systems  which  obtain  in 
all  our  States  and  in  several  countries  in  Europe 
— having  expressed  my  opinions  freely  upon 
each,  and  also  upon  the  expediency  of  providing 
schools  for  the  education  of  teachsrs,  <fec.,it  was 
not  my  purpose,  in  the  above  remarks,  to  do  more 
than  barely  to  point  out  the  dependences  of  com- 
nion.  schools  upon  the  University.  Our  poor 
college  graduates  will,  after  all,  prove  our  best 
common  school-masters,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  ambitious  to  teach  for  life.  Well  educa¬ 
ted  and  clever  Americans  will  not  be  content  to 
work  like  Prussians,  in  comparative  obscurity  and 
poverty.  The  planter’s  overseer  or  negro-driver 
is  better  paid  for  his  learned  labors,  than  any 
common  school  teacher  in  all  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 

DR.  HUMPHREY’S  TOUR.— NO.  LXX. 

Education  in  Scotland. 

TJie  parocial  schools  of  Scotland  have  been 
the  admiration  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries, 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Like  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  all  the  noble  institutions  of 
that  country,  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  •  •  *  *  How  anxi¬ 

ous  they  were  to  see  a  school-house  planted  by 
the  side  of  every  kirk,  and  to  make  sound  learn¬ 
ing  the  hand-mmd  of  pure  religion,  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  following  extracts  from  the*  First 


Book  of  Discipline,’  drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his 
immortal  compeers,  Winram,  Spottis wood,  Doug¬ 
las,  Willock  and  Row,  and  presented  to  the  no¬ 
bility  in  1560 — almost  three  centuries  ago. 

‘  Seeing  that  God  has  determined  that  his  kirk 
here  on  earth  shall  be  taught,  not  by  anjgels  but 
by  men  ;  and  seeing  that  men  are  born  ignorant 
of  God  and  of  godliness ;  and  seeing,  also,  that 
he  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men  miraculously,  of 
necessity  it  is,  that  your  honors  be  most  careful 
for  the  virtuous  education  and  godly  up-bringing 
of  the  youth  of  this  realm.  For  as  they  must 
succeed  to  us,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they 
have  knowledge  and  er^ition  to  profit  and  com¬ 
fort  that  which  ought  to  be  most  clear  to  us,to 
wit,  the  kirk  and  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  judge  it,  that  every 
several  kirk  have  one  school-master  appointed ; 
such  an  one  at  least,  as  is  able  to  teach  grammar 
and  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  repu¬ 
tation.  And  further,  we  think  it  expedient,  that 
in  every  notable  town  there  should  be  erected  a 
college,  in  which  the  arts,  at  least  of  rhetoric  and 
logic,  together  with  the  tongues,  be  read,  by  suf¬ 
ficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must 
be  appointed  ;  as  also  that  provision  be  made  for 
those  that  are  poor,  and  not  able  by  themselves 
or  their  friends,  to  be  sustained  at  letters. 

*  The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  their  children  to  spend  their  youth  in  a  vain 
idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done  ;  but  they 
must  be  exhorted,  and  by  the  censure  of  the  kirk 
compelled,  to  dedicate  their  sons  by  good  exercis¬ 
es  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk  and  commonwealth  ; 
and  this  they  must  do,  because  they  are  able. 
The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  supported  and 
sustained  on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  trial  being  ta¬ 
ken  whether  the  spirit  of  docility  be  in  them  found, 
or  not.  If  they  be  found  apt  to  learning  and  letters, 
then  may  they  not  be  permitted  to  reject  learning, 
but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their  study,  so  that 
the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by 
them  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  must  discreet,  grave 
^ntl  learned  men  be  appointed  to  visit  schools,  for 
the  trial  of  their  exercise,  profit  and  continuance; 
to  wit,  the  ministers  and  elders,  with  the  best 
learned  men  in  every  town.  A  certain  time  must 
be  appointed  to  reading  and  learning  the  catechism, 
and  a  certain  time  to  grammar  and  to  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  a  certain  time  to  the  arts  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  other  tongues,  and  a  certain  time  to 
that  study  in  which  they  intend  chiefly  to  travel 
for  the  profit  of  the  commonweath  ;  which  time 
being  expired,  the  children  should  either  proceed 
to  father  knowledge,  or  else  they  must  be  set  to 
some  handicraft,  or  to  some  other  profitable  exer¬ 
cise. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  document.  I  very 
much  question  whether  the  whole  history  of  hu¬ 
man  improvement  can  furnish  the  outline  of  an 
educational  system,  at  once  so  comprehensive,  so 
simple,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up.  *  *  It  would  almost 

seem  as  if  there  must  have  been  something  super¬ 
natural  in  the  illumination  which  guided  them; 
for  they  could  have  derived  but  little  assistance 
from  the  most  enlightened  nations,  whether  an¬ 
cient  or  modern ;  and  to  this  very  day,  no  ma¬ 
terial  improvement  has  been  made  upon  their 
system.  If  we  did  not  know  that  our  Puritan 
forefathers  brought  it  along  with  them  to  New- 
England,  the  similarity  is  so  striking,  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  Scottish  origin,  and  the  Prussian 
system  of  popular  education,  the  most  perfect 
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and  efficient,  probably, which  the  world  ever  saw, 
is  manifestly  indebted  to  the  same  source  for  all 
its  essential  elements. 

J  E  R  R  A  C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L. 

For  the  Educator. 

HUMIN,  OR  GEINE,  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

Humin,  as  the  nutritive  principle  of  soils,  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sprengel,  a  German  agricultural  writer,  in 
the  eiudation  from  the  bark  of  the  elm,  and  was  called  by 
him  ulmin,  from  the  botanical  name  of  the  tree  from  which 
he  obtained  it.  It  has  also  been  called  humus  humic  acid, 
vegetable  extract,  vegetable  mould,  and  by  the  great  Sweed- 
ish  Chemist  Berzelius  geine,  a  name  recently  re-applied, 
and  which  it  is  propable  from  his  popularity  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  nomenclature,  it  will  hereafter  retain. 

Geine  procured  in  a  separate  state  is  found  to  be  a  dark, 
unctuous,  mostly  uniform,  snd  sonrewhat  pliable  substance. 
It  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  both 
vegetable  and  animal,  and  contains  essentially  oxygen,  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon,  “when  of  vegetable  origin,  and  nitrogen  in  ad¬ 
dition  when  to  animal  product.”  These  elementary  substances. 
It  will  be  recollected,  are  also  the  essential  ingredients  of  all 
organizetl  matter.  By  the  vegetable  kingdom  they  are  absorb¬ 
ed  chiefly  from  the  geine  of  the  soil,  and  in  part  from  the 
atmosphere  in  the  process  of  respiration  The  atmosphere 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  supply  the  requisite  nourishment, 
notwithstanding  some  experiments  proving  that  p'ants  will 
grow  in  a  pure  silicious  earth,  being  nourished  by  moisture 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  no  profitable  culture  can  be  carried  on  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  geine,  which  has  been  appropriately  called  “  the  cook¬ 
ed  food  of  plants.”  The  saline  and  earthy  ingredients  of  the 
soil  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Educator,  are  like¬ 
wise  wholly  incompitent  to  the  wholesome  nourishment  of 
plants,  but  are  necessary  to  produce  certain  changes  in  the 
geine,  forming  with  it  soluble  compounds,  or  bringing  it  to 
that  state  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nutrition.  In  its 
simple  state  it  is  a  neutral  substance,  possessing  neither  acid 
(erroneously  called  an  acid  formerly)  nor  alkaline  proper¬ 
ties,  and  oflen  altogether  insoluble  till  combined  with,  or 
changed  by  the  earths  or  alkalies.  The  relation  of  the  salts 
and  earths  to  this  substance  will  be  given  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  act  as  fertilizing 
agents  explained  so  far  as  chemical  science  has  instructed 
08. 

In  agriculture  geine  is  chiefly  furnished  to  the  soil  by  the 
decomposition  of  plants,  and  by  manures.  It  is  continually 
decreasing  in  cultivated  fields  with  the  growth  of  each  harvest, 
both  from  its  absorption  by  the  crop,  as  well  as  by  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  rains.  In  bad  farming  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted  of  it,  and  can  have  its  fertility  restored  only  by  the 
free  application  of  manure,  or  fresh  vegetable  matter. 

G. 


Mr.  Editor. — I  will  mention  an  incident,  by 
way  of  exhibiting  the  importance  to  the  farmer,  of 
an  aquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  I  am  a  farmer  of  the 
old  school,  and  have  more  land  than  learning, 
and  more  faith  in  economy  than  skill  in  inven¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  large  piece  of  meadow,  level  and 
handsome,  which  might  be  thought  capable  of 
producing  three  tons  to  the  acre, — and  yet  it  is  so 
cold  and  sour,  as  we  call  it,  that  I  hardly  got  one 
ton.  I  have  manured  it  in  the  most  lavish  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  to  very  little  purpose.  It  was  too  wet 
to  droduce  any  other  crop,  even  potatoes ;  conse¬ 
quently  there  would  be  little  use  in  breaking  it  up 


and  seeding  down  anew.  Bo  t  concluded  to  look 
upon  my  meadows  as  I  would  upon  a  cow  with 
two  teats,  and  be  contented  with  my  ton  to  the 
acre. — My  eldest  son  is  what  they  call  a  scholar 
— so  I  sent  him  to  college.  The  second  year  he 
came  home  in  the  spring*  and  heard  me  speak  of 
my  sour  meadow.  He  examined  it,  and  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  spread  upon  it  a  quantity  of 
lime  or  plaster,  ‘  and  thus,  by  a  chemical  process, 
expel,  the  acidity?’  ‘Go  to  college  with  your 
jargon  !’  said  I  — but  the  boy  talked  till,  I  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  resolved  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment.  And  I  tried  it  in  this  way :  as  soon  as 
the  grass  began  to  start,  I  set  apart  about  an  acre 
of  the  poorest,  for  the  ‘chemical  process.’  Spread¬ 
ing  thinly  a  quantity  of  Plaster  of  Paris.  I  wait¬ 
ed  to  mark  the  result.  The  benefits  derived  from 
the  process  were  soon  too  obvious  not  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  ;  the  grass  looked  fresh  and  thrifty,  and 
could  soon  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
field.  When  cut  it  was  not  only  abetter  quality, 
but  nearly  a  third  more  in  amount,  than  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  any  other  aore  in  the  whole  field.  I  tri¬ 
ed  the  same  experiment  on  the  remainder  with 
the  addition  of  a  liberal  and  judicious  application 
of  manure — and  the  result  was  the  same  as  with 
the  acre.  The  boy  resolved  the  mystery,  by 
saying  that  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  when  mingled 
together,  produced  a  fermentation  in  which  both 
were  neutralized,  and  which  was  favourable  to  the 
decomposition  cf  such  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  as  were  not  readily  reduced  by  the  common 
course  of  nature. 

The  case  was  a  simple  one — but  it  struck  me 
as  rather  singular  that  my  boy  could  study  agri¬ 
culture  in  college  to  better  advantage  than  I  had 
on  the  farm.  I  thereupon  concluded  that  farm¬ 
ing  could  profitably  be  made  a  study,  and  that 
chemistry  and  philosophy  are  two  of  the  first  and 
most  essential  branches. 

AN  OLD  FARMER. 

Farmers  Journal. 

NOTICE  OF  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  IN 
FRANCE. 

By  Col.  Le  Couteur. 

It  is  situated,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  but  cultivated  by  the 
Breton  farmers  just  as  their  fathers  tilled  it  200 
years  since.  The  college  or  experimental  farm 
appears  like  a  garden  in  a  smiling  wilderness,  so 
far  as  culture  goes.  I  rose  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  witness  the  whole  course  of  labor 
in  this  interesting  institution. 

There  were  from  80  to  90  students  under  the 
superintendence  and  tuition  of  a  director,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  acriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  an  agricultural  implement 
maker.  At  half  past  four  they  took  a  slight  re¬ 
past,  and  as  the  clock  struck  five,  all  were  em¬ 
ployed  ;  some  in  harnessing  the  horses  and  oxen, 
others  in  carting  out  and  properly  disposing  the 
implements  in  the  field,  others  set  to  hoeing, 
others  weeding,  some  ploughing,  some  hay  mak¬ 
ing,  in  a  word  to  all  the  various  labors  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

The  school  is  divided  into  working  parties  of 
ten ;  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  steady  young  man  of 
experience,  called  the  ‘  decurion,’  who  directs  the 
work  of  his  party.  In  all  difficult  operations,  a 
regular  farming  laborer  is  at  hand  to  perform  them; 
but  such  is  the  ardor  and  perseverance  of  the 
youths  that  they  rarely  allow  any  difficulty  to  ar¬ 


rest  their  progress.  The  duty  of  one  ‘  decury’  or 
ten,  is  to  dress,  litter  and  feed  the  cattle,  w’ith  as 
much  regularity  as  a  cavalry  corps  dress  their 
hoises  ;  also  to  keep  the  farm-yard  in  order.  Thus 
all,  in  turn,  are  made  aquainted  with  every  thing 
connected  with  a  farm,  whether  in  regard  to  hor¬ 
ses,  oxen,  cows,  pigs,  or  manures.  These  last 
are  made  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  mixons  being  formed  of  sweepings,  leaves, 
and  weeds  that  had  not  seeded,  in  alternate  layers 
with  stable  manure- 

The  draining  of  the  stables  and  straw-yard, 
run  into  a  tank,  to  be  pumped  out  when  required 
as  liquid  manure,  which  is  in  the  best,  most  por¬ 
table,  but  least  known  in  this  country. 

The  learned  professor  M.  Douku,  who  is  an 
admiral  practical  farmer,  as  polite  and  communi¬ 
cative  as  he  is  learned,  complained  that  he  had 
not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure.  1  ungedhim 
to  burn  the  underwood  and  decaying  timber  of  the 
large  adjacent  forests,  through  which  wide  roads 
were  cut,  which  would  enable  him  to  obtain  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  ashes  the  best  of  all  ma¬ 
nures  either  for  turnips  or  wheat ;  the  cartage  of 
ashes  being  easy,  and  the  quantity  required  to 
dress  the  land  not  being  great ;  in  which  he  en¬ 
tirely  coincided. 

At  nine  all  come  into  their  studies,  when  they 
write  remarks  on  the  various  operations  of  the 
morning.  From  eleven  to  twelve  is  the  breakfast 
hour.  From  twelve  to  three  is  the  time  for  re¬ 
creation  and  study,  which  embraces  for  the  first 
class  questions  of  the  following  nature  : — “  His 
farm  of  600  acres,  one-eighth  of  which  is  always 
to  be  in  beet-root,  is  to  be  divided  into  the  most 
eligible  rotation  of  crops ;  show  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  course,  and  described  the  nature  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil  in  each  field,  the 
proper  manures  to  be  applied  to  them,  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  seed  required  for  the  crop,  its  culture  by 
previous  ploughings,  by  after-hoeing  or  weeding, 
and  the  cost  and  labor,  and  the  probable  return  ?” 

The  plans  of  farming  given  by  some  of  the 
youths,  would  have  done  credit  to  an  experienced 
farmer,  and  demonstrated  clearly  that  though  theo¬ 
ry  alone  in  farming  is  an  absurdity,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  with  scientific  acquirements, 
will  soon  operate  great  melioration  in  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  world.  From  three  till  seven  they  prosecute 
their  labor  in  the  fields,  being  eight  hours  work  in 
the  day.  They  then  come  in  for  dinner.  At  eight 
the  director  recieves  the  report,  from  every  de¬ 
curion,  of  the  day’s  work  of  his  party  of  ten. 
He  then  orders  the  work  for  the  ensuing  day, 
giving  a  concise  lecture  on  the  subject  when  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  culture  of  any  unusal  crop.  A  li¬ 
brary  of  agricultural  works  is  open  to  the  students 
till  bed  time,  quarter  past  nine.  *  *  * 

crop  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  carefully 
cultivated,  was  beet-root  in  drills,  which  produc¬ 
ed  per  acre  about  750  pounds  of  sugar,  selling  at 
ten  pence  per  lb.  as  fast  as  it  could  be  manufac¬ 
tured. 


Repelling  of  insects. — Taking  the  earth 
away  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  returning  back 
earth  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  will 
keep  insects  from  ascending  the  trees.  Other  re- 
peliants  of  insects  may  answer  the  purpose  for  one 
spring — such  as  quicklime,  fine  salt,  old  urine, 
strong  soap-suds,  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco, 
onions,  Ac. — Farmer's  .Assistant. 
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YANKEE  PLAN  OF  BUTTER  MAKING. 

In  a  house  where  we  consume  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  -  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  should  feel  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject.  Obliged  a  part  of  the  year 
to  depend  upon  a  precarious  supply,  through  the 
stores,  we  often  suffer  from  the  scarceness,  defect 
in  quality  and  condition  of  this  important  article. 
We  have  often  wondered  that  no  Pennsylvanian 
in  all  this  region  of  the  land,  places  any  depend¬ 
ence  on  butter  making,  except  for  the  small 
matters  of  family  supply.  We  have  no  dairy 
farms.  No  stock  farms  at  all.  No  farmer  ever 
thinks  of  butter  making  and  stock  rearing,  as 
a  business,  a  leading  business.  These  are 
things,  by  the  way — small,  trifling — women’s 
business — too  small  for  men’s  attention.  We 
have  often  wished  that  some  enterprising  dairy¬ 
man  from  Sussex,  or  Goshen,  would  come  this 
way  and  teach  us  practically,  what  we  seem  de¬ 
termined  not  to  learn  otherwise,  that  there  is  truth 
in  the  English  adage.  “  The  greater  the  stock, 
the  greater  fertility  ”  that  butter  making  is  not  a 
two  penny  business  beneath  a  mati's  notice.  I 
think  I  have  seen  some  dairies  in  Sussex  that 
produced  more  cash,  than  farms  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  can  produce  from  grain.  Will  some 
good  wife  try  the  butter  experiment  according  to 
the  following  directions,  and  let  us  have  a  cut  at  the 
product? — Ed.  Remarks. 

BUTTER  MAKING. 

In  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  tell  the  dairy  women  that  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  her  milk  pails,  pans, 
pots,  chum,  &c.  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  sweet,  for  they  are  as  fully  aware  as  we  can 
be,  that  unless  this  first  grand  essential  of  dairy 
management  is  strictly  attended  to,  their  whole 
efforts  to  produce  either  good  butter  or  cheese, 
are  in  vain.  But  after  all  their  care  and  precau¬ 
tion,  their  expectations  are  sometimes  disappoint¬ 
ed — the  produce  of  this  labor  does  not,  in  quality, 
come  up  to  w'hat  they  anticipate,  and  for  what 
earthly  reason  they  are  not  able  to  tell.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  them,  that  no  neglect  on  their  part  can 
be  the  cause — they  have  been  careful  that  all  the 
preliminaries  and  the  whole  operation  should  be 
performed  with  skill,  but  still  they  are  disappoint¬ 
ed — there  is  wrong  management  somewhere,  but 
it  is  beyond  their  ken  to  di.scover  it.  There  are 
some  few  facts  on  this  subject,  which  we  have 
learned  from  agricultural  books  and  papers,  and 
confirmed  by  experience  which  perhaps  are  not  so 
generally  known  as  they  should  be. 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  milk  of 
different  cow's,  every  one  of  limited  experience 
mifst  have  noticed,  and  that  there  is  an  equal  dif¬ 
ference  in  cream,  and  consequently  in  the  butter 
made  from  it,  is  a  fact  equally  apparent  to  an  ob¬ 
server. 

If  a  cow  is  driven  a  long  distance  or  driven  fast 
shortly  before  milking,  it  injures  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  and  it  will  not  produce  so  much  or  so  good 
cream. 

If  milk  is  disturbed  after  it  cools  and  before  the 
cream  rises,  it  injures  its  quality  and  diminishes 
the  quantity.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
strain  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  and  before  it  cools.  If  milk  be  kept 
warm  for  any  great  length  of  time  after  it  is 
struned,  the  cream  will  not  rise  to  any  degree  of 


perfection.  Therefore,  the'quicker  the  milk  cools 
after  it  is  in  the  pans,  the  greater  quantity  and 
better  quality  of  cream  will  you  obtain.-— Whole¬ 
some  pure  air,  is  also  an  essential  to  raising 
cream  in  any  degree  of  perfection. 

Cream  is  lighter  than  milk,  and  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  cream  the  lighter  it  is.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  cream  that  first  rises  to  the  surface, 
is  the  best.  None  but  the  richest  and  lightest 
particles  of  cream  can  rise  through  thick  milk  ; 
therefor  such  milk  gives  cream  of  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  but  less  in  quantity  Uian  thin  milk.  But  the 
milk  is  better  as  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  cream 
in  it — The  milk  in  the  cow’s  udder,  is,  in  some 
degree,  similar  to  what  it  is  after  standing  some 
time  in  the  pail. — The  richest  rises  to  the  top, 
hence,  the  first  drawn  is  not  so  good,  and  will  not 
produce  so  much  or  so  good  cream  as  the  last, 
and  should  be  set  in  separate  pans. 

In  order  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  butter, 
the  best  cream  should  be  obtained,  and  in  no  case 
suffered  to  stand  until  it  is  mouldy,  or  even  until  it 
is  quite  sour  before  it  is  churned.  It  should  ne¬ 
ver  be  diluted  with  water,  or  made  any  warmer 
than  the  milk  was  when  taken  from  the  cow  — 
When  the  process  of  churning  is  commenced, 
it  should  be  steadily  continued  until  butter  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  should  be  immediately  taken  from 
the  churn  and  all  the  milk  worked  out  that  can  be 
conveniently.  If  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  free  it  from  milk  entirely ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  It  should,  therefore,  be  set  in  a 
cool  place,  and  worked  thoroughly  with  the  butter 
ladle  the  next  day. 

Having  entirely  freed  it  from  milk,  prepare  a 
mixture  of  ground  alum  salt,  saltpetre,  and  refin¬ 
ed  loaf  sugar,  in  proportions  of  three  parts  of  salt 
to  one  of  saltpetre,  and  one  of  sugar,  and  work 
in  thoroughly  one  and  a  half  ounces  to  every 
pound  of  butter,  and  pack  it  into  jars  or  firkins 
covered  tight;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
you  will  find  it  sweet. — Maine  Farmer. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS. 

The  practice  now  so  common  of  shooting  every 
little  bird  that  perches  upon  our  garden  shrubbery 
or  upon  the  walls  and  trees  of  our  fields,  we  have 
ever  regarded  as  not  only  unnecessarily  cruel  but 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener.  The  war  against  the  little  feathered 
songsters  has  been  pushed  with  such  zeal  and  in¬ 
dustry  that  they  are  now  nearly  exterminated  in 
our  neigborhood,  and  the  husbandman  is  deprived 
of  their  wonted  agency  in  clearing  his  lands  from 
noxious  insects  that  destroy  his  crops.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  zoological  survey  of  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  so  good  authority  in  favor  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  birds  in  ridding  land  of  destructive  in¬ 
sects,  that  we  hope  the  sportsman  will  yield  his 
poor  ambition  to  shoot  ‘  cock  robins’  to  the  high¬ 
er  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ralists. 

‘  The  crow,  the  grakle? ,  and  other  birds  of 
that  description,  do  certainly  make  havoc  with 
the  corn.  The  cedar-birds,  robins,  cat-birds,  and 
others  make  large  demands  upon  the  garden ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  grubs  which  they  devour 
would  if  suffered  to  live,  destroy  all  the  promise 
of  the  year ;  and  while  we  have  nothing  but  the 
birds  to  protect  us  from  these  destroyers,  there 
are  some  means  already  known,  and  many  others 


will  be  discovered,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  their  share. 

‘  If  any  one  will  consider  the  subject,  he  will 
see,  that  insects  are  by  far  the  most  formidable 
enemy  man  has  to  contend  with.  The  musque- 
to,  for  example,  occasions  far  more  suffering  and 
is  actually  more  feared  than  the  lion.  Other  ene¬ 
mies  equally  contemptible  are  busy  throughout 
the  summer  torturing  our  beasts  to  madness,  and 
destroying  the  comfort  of  man.  The  birds  are  the 
instruments  commissioned  to  keep  down  their 
numbers,  and  if  they  are  exterminated,  how  is  the 
work  to  be  done  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  in¬ 
jurious  birds  are  destroyed,  harmless  ones  will 
still  work  at  their  vocation  ;  but  the  misfortune 
is  that  all  together  are  not  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  any  are  exterminated  the  evil  will 
grow. 

‘  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
is  regarded  as  hopeless  by  many,  and  found  dis¬ 
couraging  by  all  who  attempt  it.  And  the  reason 
is  not  that  the  birds  plunder  the  trees,  but  that 
insects  destroy  them.  The  insects  then  and  not 
the  birds  are  the  proper  subjects  of  extermination. 
Means  may  be  found  to  prevent  the  birds  from 
taking  more  than  their  portion  of  the  fruit,  but  is 
"ot  probable  that  human  agency  can  contend  with 
the  millions  of  the  insect  race.  If  so,  we  are  ta¬ 
king  the  part  of  our  enemies  against  our  friends  ; 
and  it  may  be  our  persecution  of  the  birds  which 
has  caused  the  insects  to  increase  in  numbers  to 
such  an  extent,  that  many  doubt  whether  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  more  delicate  kinds 
of  fruit  are  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
cultivation. 


Cut-Worm. — In  some  years  these  larvae  are 
very  destructive  to  the  Indian  corn,  and  of  the 
contrivances  for  destroying  them  we  have  seen 
that  of  Parke  Shee,  of  Dele  ware  county,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  the  most  simple  and  most  expeditious. 
A  pair  of  old  wheels  from  a  cart  or  wagon  are  fitted 
with  several  projections  like  the  cogs  of  a  spur 
wheel  in  a  mill,  which  are  so  formed  as  to  im¬ 
press  in  the  earth  a  hole  4  inches  deep.  The 
smooth  track  which  the  wheel  makes  on  the  soft 
ground,  induces  the  worm  in  its  nocturnal  wan¬ 
derings  to  follow  on  till  it  tumbles  into  the  pit. 
It  cannot  climb  out,  and  the  hot  sun  destroys  it. — 
Farmer. 


India  Rubber  Book-Rinding.<—Wehave  seen  a 
specimen  of  account  book  binding  with  india  rub¬ 
ber,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Mesier,  which  promises  to  be 
useful.  The  adhesive  strength  of  the  gum  performs 
all  the  service  of  sewing.  The  backs  of  the  sheets 
being  compressed  together,  are  covered  with  a  so¬ 
lution,  and  upon  that  is  laid  a  strip  of  canvass. 
The  canvass  is  then  attached  to  the  covers  in  the 
usual  way.  The  book  appears  strong,  and  opens 
incomparably  better  than  even  the  best  open  backs, 
bound  in  the  common  manner. 


LOCKED  JAW. 

A  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  this  dreadful 
affection.  It  is  nothing  but  the  application  of 
warm  strong  ley,  made  from  wood  ashes.  The 
part  injured  should  be  bathed  in  the  ley  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  if  it  be  in  a  part  of  the  body  that  cannot 
conveniently  immersed,  apply  flannels  wetted 
with  the  ley. 


